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Bill was so absorbed in playing the salmon that he was oblivious to all else, 
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T HE BOY standing in front of the tent on the gravel 
bar at Beaver Bogan did not move, except that his 
head turned constantly from side to side; yet there 
was a tenseness in the way he stood, in the way his 
head swung, in the way his eyes looked first up-river and 
then down the mile-long straight reach below the bogan. 

Without actually doing so he seemed to crouch a little, 
like an animal that has been alarmed and is alertly ready 
to leap into flight when that first faint warning is confirmed. 

Clearly he was afraid of something. His glance stared 
long down-river, as though what he feared was most likely 
to come from that direction. He looked more briefly 
upstream. His eye touched the canoe pulled ashore here 
on the bar, then rested hopelessly on the man asleep beside 
him. then swung again downstream. 

The boy was fourteen or fifteen years old, very thin and 
wiry, yet tall for his age. Vaguely, he seemed starved. His 
name was Fr&re Coreau. The man asleep was his father, 
Joe Coreau, warden of Dick Tripp’s ten miles of salmon 
water which began a mile and a half up-river from Beaver 
Bogan. Joe slept flat on his back, the afternoon sun scald¬ 
ing on his face, breathing heavily. His right leg was gone 
below the knee, had been replaced by a wooden peg 
obviously hand-hewn. Joe had in fact made the artificial 
leg himself. 

The whisky bottle lay beside Joe on the gravel, near his 
hand. When his grasp slackened some time before, the 
bottle fell sidewise and spilled some of its contents. The 
boy let the whisky spill. 

The fact that his father lay here in drunken sleep was a 


matter of life and death to Frdre Coreau; since it might 
cost Joe Coreau his job. For men with only one leg. jobs 
are hard to find. Joe Coreau’s job was Frfcre’s living as well 
as his father’s; and Fr&re was acutely conscious of the thin 
line between survival and destruction. His life had always 
run precariously close to that thin line. 

So the boy now was tensely vigilant. Not once a week 
did anyone come up-river this far; but someone might 
come today. 

And while Fr6re watched now, a canoe did round the 
bend a mile downstream. 

Fr£re dropped low so that he could not be seen from the 
distant canoe and began at once to try to rouse his father. 
Words and shakings proved useless; so he took a towel 
from the tent and wetted it in the river and came back to 
slap his father’s face with it. coldly, stingingly. There was a 
pale zeal of terror in him now. 

He roused Joe at last, enough to get the man erect and 
on his crutches. The approaching canoe was still half a 
mile away. Joe’s canoe on the beach was two rods from the 
tent. Five minutes and two falls covered the distance. 

Frfcre got his father into the bow of the canoe, and 
himself poled in the stem. He hoped to be able to escape 
upstream before the other canoe arrived; but the current 
just beyond the mouth of Beaver Bogan came strongly 
down across a terrace of gravel, and Joe Coreau was not 
much help. Fr£re could not make it. The canoe kept 
swinging out of control. The other canoe drew near. 

Presently, with a despairing backward glance. Fr£re 
recognized Perry Burton, one of Dick Tripp’s guides, in 


the stem of the other canoe. There was a fisherman in the 
bow. They were close at hand. 

Fr£re Coreau was beaten; but at least his father now 
was erect, kneeling in the bow, able to talk, perhaps to 
meet this situation. Fr&re could do no more. In a white 
despair, the boy turned his craft across the river toward 
the other canoe. 

M R. SAWTELL. the fisherman in the bow of Perry 
Burton’s canoe, on his way up-river for a few days at 
Dick Tripp’s upper camps, had been lulled half asleep by 
the rocking-chair motion of the canoe as Perry, erect in the 
stem, poled without respite, easily, tirelessly. Now and 
then, to suit the current. Perry changed sides; and when he 
did so. the canoe heeled an inch the other way and Mr. 
Sawtell shifted his weight for greater comfort. 

They had been since mid-forenoon upon the way. They 
had stopped to boil the kettle at Mink Bogan, and Perry 
named the place, and when afterward they pushed on, Mr. 
Sawtell said idly: 

“Curious word, bogan. They call such dead backwaters 
‘logans’ in Maine, ‘lagoons’ in Mississippi. An Indian word 
is the common root, I suppose.’’ 

Perry said nothing. A fish hawk screamed and took flight 
from the big white birch on the right; the brood of sheldrake 
which had kept ahead of them now for miles, squattered 
noisily around the next bend. In a quiet pool, Mr. Sawtell 
looked into the clear water beside the canoe and saw three 
or four grilse, pale blue transparencies with black fins and 
tails, move aside and drop downstream. Tall spruces on 
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the headland steep above them at a bend were still and 
beautiful against the still blue sky. On the bar beside them, 
all the bits of gravel, each a little flattened, were laid like 
shingles overlapping, slanting downstream; and Mr. 
Sawtell, noticing, thought that was probably why such 
bars were sometimes called “shingle.” 

A long reach of broad and quiet river opened out ahead. 
“They call this stretch ‘long look ’em!* ” said Perry. “We 
can see all of a mile.” 

Far up-river, above the white gravel of a bar, there was 
a cone of brown. “Looks like a tent,” Mr. Sawtell remarked. 

“Mr. Boult and Mr. Marden are tenting there ” Perry 
assented. "That's Beaver Bogan.” 

“Is this still the club water?” 

"Yes. It’s a mile and a half above the bogan to Mr. 
Tripp's first pools.” 

Silence for a time. Once Mr. Sawtell said: “I saw 
something move, beside the tent.” 

Perry did not speak. The canoe glided on. The pole, 
iron-shod, clacked sharply against rocks. On the recover, 
water dripped from the pole with a rustling sound, and the 
high bank gave back the whisiier in echo, as though some 
wild creature stirred rustling in the underbrush. 

“There’s a |x>le.” Mr. Sawtell remarked. Half a mile 
ahead^ihe peeled spruce gleamed white in the sun. 

“They’re getting into their canoe.” 

“Members of the club, are they?” 

“No.. Mr. Boult used to be. He resigned. But club 
members don't fish up here much. It’s too far. So Mr. 
Boult rented the three upper jxxjIs from the club for a 
week, and brought Mr. Marden. They guide themselves.” 

Clearly, this last phrase was in Perry’s mind a label, a 
caste nrtark; 

“Mr. Marden used to be a member too?” 

“No. He’s a friend of Mr. Boult’s I judge.” It was as 
though by this qualification Perry gave Mr. Marden the 
benefit of the doubt. He added: “They’re a long time 
getting oil in that canoe!” 

The canoe was on the upstream side of the bar; and Mr. 
Sawtell from where he sat. low. could only see the upper 
end of the pole, and occasionally a moving head. Yet - 
Perry’s tone when he sjx>ke of tiieir slowness in embarking 
had subtly changed, as thougfi he jjerceived something 
unusual. Mr. Sawtell wished htf could see more clearly. He 
felt a slightly deej**r surge and thrust beneath him. Perry 
was hurrying. 

Then they rounded the bend. The other canoe was a 
hundred yards ahead, swinging broadside at the foot of a 
run; and a man squatted on his hunkers in the bow. his 
head down; and a boy in the stem labored in a desperate 
futility. 

Perry slowed and almost stopped. The other canoe 
swung broadside in the current, out of control; and the boy 
looked across at them. Then, as though he were pretty 
tired, he sat down and paddled with his pole, slowly now. 
toward them. 

AS THEY approached, the man in the bow lifted his 
heavy head. He held the gunwale with both hands, 
and watched Perry as the canoes drew together; and when 
they were near he asked a question in dull, careful tones. 

"How far you going?” 

Perry answered: “Up to the camp.” 

The boy spoke in quick low urgencies in French. The 
man in the bow. without turning, said: "Wait.” He asked 
Perry: 

"To the camp?” 

“Yes.” 

The man mumbled. The boy spoke again. The man 
repeated: “Wait!” 

Mr. Sawtell thought the boy was afraid, very deeply 
afraid of something. He thought the boy had a well-shaped 
head, a gtxxl eye. a firm mouth and chin. 

But he thought there was something queer about the 
man. The man’s eyes were glazed, and his face was red and 
he blinked hard in the strong sun. 

The man said, to himself: "We'd better go back up.” 
He said something about a place called Gleeson's Run. The 
boy spoke and the man said, for the third time: "Wait!” 
He seemed to lx? l<x>sening a buckle around his right knee. 
The two canoes were twenty feet ajKirt. almost motionless 
in slack water near the bank. 

Perry Burton did not s|x-ak. He watched impassively. 

The man rose on his knees in the bow of the canoe. He 
picked up a pole much shorter than the one the boy was 
using. They began to pole upstream, slanting across the 
river, the boy in the stem working with a will and skilfully, 
now- that the man’s strength supplemented his insufficient 
powers. 

Perry, keeping to the other side of the river, followed; 
but he went more slowly, let them draw ahead. 

When the two canoes were so far ajxirt that he could not 
be overheard Mr. Sawtell said, full of a curiosity he was 
careful to restrain: "The boy poles well.” 

“Two years ago. when he first came on the river, he 
didn’t know a thing about it.” 

“Who are they?” 

’That’s Joe Coreau. He’s the guardian on Dick Tripp's 
water. The boy. they call him Frfcre.” 


"Meaning ‘Brother’?” 

"Guess it’s his name. He’s Joe’s oldest.” The canoe 
ahead was out of sight now, around a bend. “Joe is jagged." 
said Perry briefly. 

"I thought there was something wrong.” 

"Mr. Boult and Mr. Marden have got him drunk. 
They’ve gone up on Dick Tripp’s water, and he knows it. 
That’s why he and Frfcre are hurrying; to get ’em off before 
we get up there. We’ll go easy, give ’em a chance.” 

“The boy was scared.” 

“Sure, he knew! Joe might lose his job. if Dick Tripp 
hears about it.” 

“Why doesn’t his father pole the canoe?” 

"Joe has to pole kneeling down. Lost his leg two years 
ago. He’s made himself a wooden one, but he can’t stand 
up to pole.” 

Mr. Sawtell thought of Captain Ahab and his peg leg 
that fitted snug into a hole on his quarter deck while he 
pursued Moby Dick about the Seven Seas; and he told 
Perry his thought, but Perry said: 

"No deck to bore a hole in, in a canoe.” He added: “Joe 
used to guide for Dick Tripp; so Dick put him in as 
guardian up here, and Joe brought Frere to help him get 
around.” lie added: “Joe never took a drink till he lost 
his leg. But he will now, any time you offer.” 

And he said after a moment: “Him and the boy, they 
stay up here all winter, to guard the camps. Don’t see 
anyone at all, sometimes, for five months on end. It’s hard 
for Fr&re. He can’t read, or talk English. He’s never been 
to school. If he saw his own death in the paper, he couldn’t 
read it enough to know he was dead.” 

“Don’t children here have to go to school?” 

"There’s no school in the district.” 

A little silence. Mr. Sawtell reflected: “All winter alone. 
Just those two. The boy taking care of the man ... It 
must be hard on the youngster.” 

“It’s all the way Joe’s got to make a living. If Dick 
Tripp finds out he let them get him drunk, he’ll likely lose 
his job.” 

“Boult and Marden must be a fine pair -getting a man 
drunk, making him risk his job. I’d like to tell them so.” 

Perry spat overside. “Setting a man like Joe for warden 
is like setting a cat to watch cream. Here’s where Dick 
Tripp’s water begins.” , 

“Then they are up ahead of us poaching? We’ll see 
them?” 

Perry said: “No, they’ll carry their canoe ashore till 
we’re gone by. Hide in the woods. That might fool some, 
but it won’t fool me. I've done it plenty times myself— 
when I was a boy.” 

Mr. Sawtell said: "That Fr&re is a nice-looking boy.” 

B ILL BOULT knew all the answers, all the short cuts. 

Marden was head of the firm and Bill’s boss. Bill was 
a newcomer in the organization; but he counted on quick 
advancement. His record had impressed Jim Marden. 
Boult got results. The sales manager’s job would be vacant 
presently. Marden was reluctant to advance Bill over men 
who had been longer with the company; but Bill’s perform¬ 
ances almost compelled it. 

Bill might have let his work speak for itself, but he knew 
the sales manager’s job would presently be open, and- -he 
knew all the short cuts. He made it his business to find 
out some things about Jim Marden. He found out that 
Marden liked fishing. Trout fishing. 

Fishing was right down Bill’s alley. Arranging for his 
vacation, two weeks before, he told Mr. Marden: “I’m 
going salmon fishing. Greatest sport in the world!” 

"Isn’t that a rich man's game?” Marden asked. "I’ve 
always thought I'd like to try it but it sounds expensive.” 

"Not if you know the short cuts.” Boult assured him. “I 
was a sucker once, belonged to a club, all that sort of thing. 
But not any more. See here, why don’t you come along, 
let me show you how it’s done 

The idea appealed to Jim Marden. Also, if he spent a 
week or so in the wilderness with Bill, he would know a lot 
more about the man's qualifications for that place as sales 
manager. So he consented, and Bill made the arrangements, 
and they came tenting at Beaver Bogan, on the upper end 
of the club water, with three jxx>ls at their disposal for a 
modest daily fee. 

But the first day showed Marden that the pools were 
small. There was not much water available. Marden 
said so. and Bill Boult laughed confidently. He was a 
laughing man. not very tall, decidedly fat. willing to let 
Marden do the heavy poling; and Marden had already 
noticed that Bill was apt somehow to fish the best spots 
himself. 

Boult laughed and said: "Don't worry! I'll fix that in a 
day or two. Get us plenty of water.” 

Marden noticed, when they set out next morning, that 
Boult put a bottle a third full of whisky in the canoe. "We 
won’t want a drink till we get in. w ill we?" he suggested. 

“That’s for bait.” said Bill Boult, and winked. "That 
w ill catch us some salmon.” And he laughed again. 

They were fishing Gleeson’s. their upper pcx>l. in early 
afternoon when a canoe came downstream with a man in 
the bow 1 , a boy in the stem. Bill hailed it. 

"Hullo. Joe Coreau!" he shouted. “Come alongside.” 


Mr. Marden thought the boy in the stern looked like a 
line boy. When the canoes were close. Bill shook hands 
w ith Joe Coreau. Bill produced the whisky bottle and a 
cup. Bill said: 

“We ll have one for old times. Joe.” 

The boy said something in French. Joe Coreau hesitated, 
then he made a hissing sound, then he took the drink, and 
Bill took one. 

Marden declined. He w r as watching the boy. Marden's 
was college French; the boy had addressed his father in a 
patois, not easily intelligible, but Marden understood. He 
was interested in the boy. 

“Another!” said Bill Boult. “Good stuff, eh. Joe?” 
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“Good stuff,” said Joe Coreau. The bottle was empty. 
He looked at it regretfully. 

“Wish I’d brought more,” Bill declared. “I brought a 
special bottle along for you. I’ll fetch it up tomorrow.” 
He adde^ casually: “Unless you want to drop down and 
get it? it’s in the duffel bag in the tent.” 

Joe Coreau looked at the sun. The boy spoke softly, 
urgently. Joe said: “Wait!” He said to Bill Boult: “At 
Beaver Bogan?” 

“Yes. In my duffel bag. You might as well go get it.” 

Joe nodded. He spoke to the boy. They went down¬ 
stream. 

When they were out of sight. Bill Boult said exultantly: 


begged in panic. "Jim! Jim! Pul! him off!" 


“And that’s how I first met your grandfather! Pull up the 
anchor! There’s a pool about a mile and a half upstream 
that’s as good as any pool on the river. ” 

“But isn’t that on Mr. Tripp’s water?” 

“It’s ours now! Joe’ll drink himself to sleep in the tent, 
stay there till we kick him out. Let’s go.” 

“I’d rather not fish another man’s water.” 

“It’s part of the game. Everybody does it. If you’re 
particular, I’ll do the fishing; but come on, let’s go.” 

M ARDEN had a curious feeling that something was 
happening which was not his business. He felt himself 
a spectator, a passive looker on. He thought something 
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about giving a man enough rope ... He did as Bill Boult 
directed. 

On the way up-river, Bill was voluble. He told Marden 
about Joe Coreau’s leg, and about Joe Coreau’s boy, and 
about what a time Joe Coreau's boy sometimes had hand¬ 
ling his father when Joe was drunk, and about the long 
winters which they spent alone together in the stillness of 
snowbound forest, beside the icebound river, seeing no one 
for months on end. 

“They get queer,” he said. “Like sheep herders. But you 
can get all the fishing you want up here, if you know how to 
handle them." 

When they reached the promised i**>l. Marden let Bill 
do the fishing; but Bill had no luck. After.an hour or two. 
Joe Coreau and the boy reappeared, hurrying up-river 
toward them. 

Marden said: "Here comes the warden. Better stop, 
hadn’t you?” 

Bill chuckled, “lie's so drunk by this time he won’t 
know' w-hat water this is.” 

But when the other craft came alongside. Joe Coreau- • 
though his tone was humble—said: “You’ll have to get 
oil the water. Mr. Boult. Perry Burton and a sport are 
coming up-river right behind us.” 

Bill Boult said: “Oh. we’ll bluff it out! Tell them we’re 
sightseeing.” 

Joe seemed to grope for words. I Ie said: “Maybe you’d 
get off the river out of sight till they go by.” 

So Bill laughed and agreed: “AH right. Anything to 
oblige.” 

Joe and the boy waited w'hile Bill and Marden landed 
and carried the canoe up the bank out of sight among tall 
ferns. Then he and his son went on. 

Marden said: “The warden was worried. Boult.” 

“He’d lose his job.” Bill Boult explained, “if Dick Tripp 
found out.” He laughed. “But I'd want to lose a job like 
that if it was mine!” 

They heard a jx>le clack, down-river; and they crouched 
low and stayed hidden while Perry Burton and Mr. Saw'tell 
passed and went out of sight up-river. Then Bill said: 
“Now we’re okay. We’ll get a salmon here, before sun¬ 
down.” 

They put the canoe into the water again. Boult fished, 
and he was cheerily voluble; but Marden was silent, and he 
thought about the terror in the face of Joe Coreau’s boy. 

About half-past five. Bill honked a salmon. While he 
was playing it. absorbed and inattentive to all else, another 
canoe came around the bond just below them. Dick Tripp, 
with Paul Thompson to pole him. had decided to sjwnd 
two or three days with Mr. Sawtell on his upper water. 
By the time Marden and Boult discovered the other canoe, 
it was too late for retreat or subterfuge. 

Paul Thompson held his canoe on the pole, and he and 
Mr. Tripp watched Bdl land and beach his salmon. Then 
they came alongside. 

X/TR. MARDEN listened to what followed in silence. 

offering no word; but he observed with interest the 
sweat of embarrassed guilt on Bill Boult’s brow. He 
thought Bill laughed too loudly. This was. after all. not so 
funny as Bill pretended. Also. Bill presented the stolen 
salmon to Dick Tripp too effusively. 

Dick Tripp spoke briefly. 1 Ie did not bluster or threaten; 
but his words were like lashes that raised welts on fat 
Bill Boult. Then Mr. Tripp and Paul Thompson went 
away up-river; but though they did not hx>k back. Bill did 
not propose that he and Marden stay on and fish some 
more. 

They went downstream to their own place, and Bill now 
was not so talkative. After sup|>er he said the fishing was 
p<x>r. “We might as well break camp tomorrow and go 
home.” he declared, almost uneasily. 

Marden did not argue the point; but he hojxd they would 
not go Ux> soon. There was a feeling of unfinished business 
in the air. He had a definite conviction that something was 
going to happen to Bill Boult; and he wanted to be there 
to see. 

Also, before he slept that night, he thought for a long 
time about the boy. Fr&re Coreau. 

But up at Dick Tripp’s camp that night, no one thought 
much about Fr£re Coreau. Dick cross-examined Joe. He 
elicited Joe’s reluctant, shamed confession; and he dealt 
with the situation in biting words. 

Fr6rc listened. The boy could understand only a little 
that they said; but he understood their tones. I Ie seemed to 
crouch in the corner of the kitchen where the conversation 
occurred; and his eyes whipped from his father to Dick 
Tripp as each sjxike. 

Dick forgot Fr£re was there for a while, until the boy 
came suddenly to stand beside his father, as though to share 
the blame. That embarrassed Dick, so he went out to join 
Mr. Sawtell for the evening fishing. 

The boy asked his father a question. What did Mr. 
Tripp say? Joe Coreau would not tell him. so Fr£re knew'. 

In the morning when the camp awoke, someone discov¬ 
ered that Fr£re and his father’s canoe were missing. There 
was no reason for him to go upstream, nowhere to go 
nothing beyond the camp but the dwindling river and the 
wilderness. Continued on page 35 
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Continued from page 35 

“Oddly enough,” Bankson replied, “I 
don’t believe you did either. If there was a 
leak, it must have come from this end.” 
He looked straight at David and his eyes 
were twinkling 

“You mean—” 

“Well, I tell you, Dave, you made the 
other engineers pretty sore when you 
turned them down on that lumber, and I 
didn’t make much headway in promoting 
your cause. But it’s queer what a little 
pressure does, isn’t it?” 

To save himself David couldn’t keep his 
jaw from dropping. 

“But it wasn’t all philanthropy on my 
part. Right here in my desk I have plans 
for several hundred model cottages for the 
workmen. It’s going to keep all of you mill 


men humping to keep us supplied with 
what we’ll neiki. And the thing I couldn’t 
figure out was why we should turn your 
mill over to someone else, when you’d been 
doing a swell job of running it as long as 
you had.” 

It took a little while for David to under¬ 
stand. His heart was pounding as if he’d 
been running, until the noise of it was like 
the drumming of a huge piston in his ears. 
But as he listened to the man before him, 
he had to believe. 

“Yes, that’s it. We’re leasing the mill 
back to you. You’re an old-fashioned fool 
—a product of the days when one man 
could deal with another without long 
contracts backed up with surety bonds. 
You speak a dead language, Dave, but it 
has been my language and it can be again.” 
He cleared his throat. “After the dam is 
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built- well, what’s the matter with buying 
the mill machinery back from us, putting it 
on a barge and towing it up to a new site 
and virgin timber? They’re going to need a 
heap of box shook when the new country 
starts producing fruit.” 

David’s eyes were rivetted on Bankson 
yet in his mind he was seeing Sara, and his 
pulses leaped as he thought of the hard 
shining pride that would come to her face. 
He thought of his men as they’d stand in a 
circle about him, mouths ajar. 

“What in thunderation do you think 
this is—a holiday?” he’d yell at them and 
they’d grin back happily. “Get to your 
jobs. The saws need filin’. Dollars to 
doughnuts the grates weren’t cleaned this 
morning. I’ll have a boom of logs come 
nightfall. Get steam up. We’re going 
places!” 


Beaver Bogan 

- Continued from page 7—Starts on page 5 


So after breakfast Dick Tripp and Paul 
Thompson went downstream to see where 
Fr£re had gone, and why. Mr. Sawtell 
was curious, so he and Perry followed 
them. 

But they did not find the boy till they 
came down to the tent at Beaver Bogan 
again. 

AT BEAVER BOGAN, Jim Marden 
was first up that morning. Dawn mist 
lay along the water when he built the fire 
and put water to boil. Bill Boult called 
some question from the tent, but he did not 
get up. Jim went to flip a fly across the 
ripple at the brook mouth a few rods 
upstream. Sun burned the mist away, and 
Marden caught four trout, and cleaned 
them and went back to shape and replenish 
the fire. 

The water was boiling. He put bacon to 
frizzle in the pan, rubbed the trout well 
with salt and pepper inside and out, and 
put them in with the bacon. He washed 
his hands at streamside and put coffee in 
the pot. He turned the trout, sliced bread 
ready to toast, and called: 

“Breakfast’s about ready, Bill!” 

Bill came yawning to the tent door in 
orange silk pyjamas, a soft fat man re¬ 
splendent in the dawn. He stretched, and 
then he stared past Jim; and a canoe’s bow 
grated on gravel behind Jim Marden. Jim 
turned to look. 

Here was the boy, this Frfcre Coreau. 
Marden saw streaks on his cheeks where 
tears had run. Bill Boult came from the 
tent toward the fire, toward Jim Marden, 
almost warily, as though for protection. 

He was barefooted, and the gravel of 
the bar hurt his fat feet. He w inced and 
said. “Ouch!” 

Jim Marden started the toast, propping 
it, impaled on sharpened sticks, to face the 
lire. 

The boy left the canoe securely aground. 
He came toward them. He said something 
as he came. He was looking at Bill Boult. 
He spoke in French, and Bill asked: 

“What’s he say, Jim?” 

Marden set the coffee back. “He says 
you got his father drunk.” he interpreted, 
without rising, tending the fire. “He says 
you made his father lose his job. So he says 
he’s going to beat the what’s the word? 

suet, I think. He says he’s going to 
beat the suet out of you.” 

The boy. during this interchange, had 
paused, looking from one man to the other 
doubtfully. He was only three or four 
inches shorter than Bill Boult; but he was 
thin and lean, so Bill must have been 
almost a hundred pounds the heavier. 

Thus the threat was absurd. Neverthe¬ 
less Marden did not smile as he reoeated 
it. But Bill laughed loudly. 

While he was laughing, the boy hit him. 

The boy did not seem to know much 
about fighting. He did not hit with his 
fist, and the blow was not a punch. He 


hit with a full arm swing, his hand half 
open; but he hit out so quickly that Bill 
Boult had no time to dodge or block. 

The boy’s hand hit Bill in the mouth, 
with a sharp, cracking sound; and there 
w'as blood on Bill’s mouth at once, either 
from a cut lip or from fingernails. Bill 
stepped backward and hurt his feet on the 
gravel and half fell, and the boy seemed to 
hit him three or four times very fast, 
crack, crack, crack, crack! 

They were so near the fire that the boy’s 
foot dislodged the stick Jim Marden had 
propped over one rock and under another 
to serve as a crane to support the coffeepot. 
That did no harm, because Jim had already 
set the coffee aside; but it did threaten to 
overturn the frying pan full of trout, and 
while Marden was salvaging them, the 
toast burned, so he threw the burned 
bread into the coals and sliced more and 
started fresh toast, squatting by the fire. 

About the fourth time the boy slapped 
him, Bill Boult got hold of one of those 
flying hands and dragged the youngster 
toward him. He was still under the 
impression that he was a man dealing with 
a boy. He panted something about 
“. . . spank the living daylights out of 
you,” and tried to bend the boy across his 
knee, and then he baw led like a gored ox: 

“Hey! He bit me!” 

He let go of the boy and held up his hand 
to look at it, as though incredulously, and 
the boy sw'armed all over him, hitting 
w'ildly. 

'"THE BOY was sobbing all the time; but 
his teeth were clenched so that his sobs 
only made hissing sounds. 

The boy swarmed over Bill, and the fat 
man tripped and fell backward on the 
gravel and yelled as his soft flesh was 
bruised; and the boy jumped up in the air 
as though to land on him with both feet, 
and Bill rolled hastily aside and grabbed 
one of the boy’s legs and pulled him down. 
The boy braced his feet against Bill and 
kicked himself free, and they both scram¬ 
bled to their feet and Bill cried furiously: 

“I’ll wring your blasted neck!” 

He lunged toward the boy. and Fr£re 
Coreau kicked him in the shins, and Bill 
hit him and knocked Fr£re rolling head 
over heels. The boy lay still a moment, 
and Bill grabbed his arm and jerked him 
limply to his feet, and picked up a slender 
springy beech stick which Marden had cut 
to use as a poker, and cut viciously at the 
boy’s legs. 

Jim stood up at that, but the boy bit 
Bill’s hand that gripped his arm; and 
Bill squalled, and the boy tore free. 

So Jim squatted by the fire again and 
turned the toast. 

While he w'as doing this he heard Bill 
grunt, and looked up. The boy apparently- 
had butted Bill in the stomach. Bill 
seemed sick, and the boy stood panting 
and sobbing, and surveyed him, and then 


he tried to kick Bill, and Bill caught his 
foot and jerked and the boy w'ent dow'n. 
But he rolled aside and dodged to his feet 
as Bill plunged toward him, and Bill fell on 
his face where the boy had been; and the 
boy jumped on his back and held him 
down for a moment, swinging wildly with 
both hands, and Bill yelled: 

“Jim! He’s trying to kill me!” 

The toast was just about done. Jim 
would not risk spoiling another batch. Bill 
heaved himself to his feet, and the boy 
hung on his back, hugged him tight around 
the neck from behind; and Bill tore the 
boy’s hands free and shook him off, and 
tried to come near Jim. He kept crying, 
over and over: “Jim! Jim! Jim!” 

He seemed to have abandoned his plan 
to spank the boy. Fr£re Coreau jumped at 
him from behind, jumped high on his 
shoulders, his arms around Bill’s head, his 
legs around Bill’s middle. Bill fell forward 
and rolled over and kicked himself free and 
got to his knees; hut before he could get 
up, the boy dived at him and butted Bill 
hard in the face and knocked him back¬ 
ward, and jumped on top of him, strad¬ 
dling him, and swung wild blows at Bill’s 
fat arms wrapped protectingly around his 
face. 

Bill begged in panic: “Jim! Pull him 
off! Pull him off me!” 

Jim decided the toast was done. He 
drew it away from the fire, and turned to 
watch them. 

The boy got off Bill and stood up. Bill 
lay fiat on his back, not trying now to rise. 
The boy drew back a pace with the obvious 
intention of taking a good running jump to 
land with both feet on Bill’s soft middle. 

So Jim touched his arm detainingly. The 
boy whirled to face this new foe; but Jim 
smiled. He said quietly: 

''Sot sage! C'est fini 7” And, in careful 
slow French, not quite sure of being 
understood, pointing toward the frying 
pan: "Voild! Les truites!” And he offered 
an invitation. ‘Wash your face and take 
breakfast with me..” 

The boy hiccoughed with sobs. Bill, flat 
on his back, groaned, and peered up at 
them with swollen eyes, cautiously, from 
behind the shield of his arms. But he did 
not move. The boy hesitated, staring at 
him. not quite satisfied. 

"What do you wish?” Jim Marden 
urged. “It is not necessary to kill that—” 
He chuckled, found his phrase without 
being quite sure of genders: "Cette boule 
de suif!” 

Bill was a resplendent orange heap now 
somewhat soiled, abject on the gravel like a 
whipped puppy. The boy looked from Bill 
to Jim. and suddenly his eyes twinkled and 
he said something. 

Jim hoped piously that what the boy 
said did not mean what he was afraid it did 
mean. He laughed, and he led Fr£re 
Coreau to the riverside to remove battle 
stains. Continued on page 38 
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Sani-Flush is mude to do a job you 

half*. 11 <’lf*anrt toilet* scientifically 
—without scrubbing. You don't 
even have to touch tlie bowl with 
your hand*. Just pour in a little of 
thi»o<lorle>*Hpowder. (Follow direc¬ 
tion* on the can.) Flush the toilet 
and the job is done. 

Stains vanish. Odors go. Germs 
are killed. The hidden trapthut no 
other method can reach is clean. 
Sani-Fm sii cannot injure plumb¬ 
ing connections. J t is also effective 


for cleaning auto radiators (direc¬ 
tions on can.) Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and syndicate 
stores — 3d and 15 cent 
siaes. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Harold F. 
Hilclliedt Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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CLEANS TOILET HOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


POWN WITH 
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6ERMS! 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 

And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the Morning 
Karin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
Idle into your bowel* daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your fi*od doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels, (in* blunt* up your stomach. 
You act constipated. Harmful poisons go into the 
body, and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
»t the cause. You need somethin* that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those Rood, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pound* of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle. they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have no 
calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name I Stubbornly refuse 
anythin* else. iC.e. 



“3,000,000 dogs owe 
real fitness to my 

pow “"V>^" 

45 yean ago 1 first discovered the way to keep a 
dog really fit and vigorous — the secret of getting 
rid of the food impurities which prevent the 
average domesticated dog enjoying real fitness. 
Bob Martin's Condition Powders contain natural 
blood correctives which a dog cannot otherwise ob¬ 
tain ; they purify the blood and protect him from 
blood disorden such as listlcsaness, scratching, 
loose coat, eczema arul swelbngs between the toes. 
These famous Condition Powders arc keeping 
more than 3 , 000,000 dogs healthier, livelier and 
fitter companions. Be sure you get the original 
Bob Martin's. They're tasteless. a ov 
FREE SAMPLE am! free copy of Bob \ 

Martin’. L<« It-«>k Writ* lo Itob LiV\ 

MartiniExport ) Limited. l>ept. Vl/3 
<H. Wellington Street WaU.Turonta. rHB original 


BOB MARTIN’S 

TASTELESS CONDITION POWDERS 


Continued from page 36 
Then trout and toast and coffee wel¬ 
comed them. 

T WO CANOES, one behind the other. 

presently came around the bend above 
Heaver Bogan. Frdre Coreau and Jim 
Marden were sitting side by side on a 
drift log on the bar. Bill Boult was not in 
sight. The canoes grounded lightly, and 
Jim Marden rose and walked toward 
them; and the boy came beside him and 
stood quietly. 

Marden said: "Mr. Tripp. I want to 
apologize for my part in what happened 
here yesterday.” 

Dick Tripp nodded. "New on the river, 
aren’t you? I guess you didn’t under¬ 
stand." He dismissed the subject. "We 
missed the boy,” he suggested in mild 
enquiry. 

“He came down here to—” Marden 
smiled faintly. "To beat the suet out of 
Mr. Boult. Or so he said.” 

"And Mr. Boult was gone?” 


"No. He’s in the tent. The boy did it.” 

Dick Tripp spoke to Fr&re. a question; 
but Marden answered him. He said: "He 
did it because Mr. Boult got his father 
drunk, made him lose his job with you.” 

Tripp said quietly: “I don’t fire a man 
who can’t get another job. I’ll take care 
of Joe.” 

"I thought you would,” Marden agreed. 
He explained: “But Joe will have to get 
one of his other sons to help him up here. 
Fr£re is going home with me. School, and a 
job later.” 

After a moment Tripp said doubtfully: 
"Fr£re will make a hand--if he has a 
chance. But that’s a lot for you to do.” 

“I owe him a lot.” Marden explained. 
“He’s saved me from making a serious 
mistake in my business.” 

“He’s never had any schooling. He’ll 
have a hard row to hoe.” 

Marden chuckled. He dropped his arm 
across Fare’s shoulder in a quiet affection. 
He said confidently: "Well, after watching 
him work on Mr. Boult, I guess the harder 
the row, the harder Fr£re will hoe.” 


How Deep Is Down? 

- Continued from page 13 - 


as a chimney, even if that shaft is dripping 
moisture 

The new Lake Shore shaft is fireproof. 
Steel isn’t satisfactory. It is liable to 
buckle. The new Number Twenty-six shaft 
at Hollinger will be practically fireproof 
when it is finished, made so by the use of 
copper-bearing, corrugated-iron firebreaks 
between the wooden sets. At Lake Shore 
they lined the shaft with haydite. 

Haydite is made at Cooksville. Ontario. 
Molten shale forms a porous slag used as a 
medium for casting cement slabs. Mechani¬ 
cal Superintendent D. W. Cramp, who 
had charge of the surface layout, designed 
the slabs, and now the big new shaft, which 
cost $1,750,000 and went into operation in 
February of this year is fireproof from top 
to bottom. The use of heavy electric 
cables to serve subshafts at greater depths, 
was a big factor in influencing the fire¬ 
proofing decision. 

An expensive shaft? Yes, it cost a lot of 
money. But it will open up at least 
$15,000,000 worth of ore. That’s the 
answer. 

An Internal Shaft 

A ND MINING men take off their hats 
* to their brethren who sank Number 
Six internal shaft at the Dome, in South 
Porcupine another big job recently com¬ 
pleted. One of those million-dollar affairs 
that would be a respectable achievement if 
carried out from surface in any camp. But 
this was created in the heart of the earth. 

Number Three is the main shaft that 
serves Dome from surface, its skips carry¬ 
ing 1.500 tons of ore a day. It is more 
than 2.000 feet deep. Number Six is almost 
identical, with the exception that it begins 
almost a mile from the bottom of Number 
Three, is complete and self-contained in 
the depths of the rock from hoistroom to 
loading pocket. 

General Superintendent Bob Dye saw 
that I had service plus when I went down 
to visit Number Six a few weeks ago. At 
the foot of the main shaft a trolley loco¬ 
motive was waiting, for it’s a long walk 
between the two shafts. Over heavy rails 
the tiny train went roaring down the 
tunnel. Electric lights gleamed at intervals 
above. Away ahead, ruby and green 
lamps glimmered in gloom. A huge dtx)r. 
one of the many that control ventilation of 
the mine, blocked the tunnel ahead. The 
locomotive thundered straight toward it. 
the door split and swung automatically 
open, dosed behind us again when we went 
through. 

Over this 4.600-foot railway, they hauled 
400 tons of steel and three quarters of a 
million feet of lumber for the new shaft. 
Over it will be carried the ore'that will be 


brought up from the lower levels served 
by Number Six. Over it was carried the 
million cubic feet of rock they excavated 
and sent over to the Number Three shaft 
to be taken to surface. Over it was carried 
the huge drums and massive electrical 
equipment. 250 tons of it in all. for the 
hoistrooms. Some of the sections weighed 
as much as ten tons. 

And the hoistrooms. one for the cage 
hoist and one for the skips, with their 
enormous ten-foot drums, and their great 
700 horsepower motors—those hoistrooms, 
roofed with haydite slabs, with their 
concrete floors and whitewashed walls, 
those immaculate chambers in the heart of 
the'earth, are the results of monumental 
organization and labor. 

Picked men. the best all-round miners 
on the payroll, sank the shaft. Eighteen 
men- twelve drillers and six helpers - 
would drill holes in the rock. The holes 
would be filled with explosive and blasted 
out. The loose rock would be broken up 
and hauled up the shaft, sent over to 
Number Three, nearly a mile away, for 
removal to surface. Nearly five times as 
much time would be spent in this "muck¬ 
ing” as in drilling. 

Men coming on shift would carry on 
from where the previous shift left off, and 
in a day they would use from 1,000 to 2,000 
sticks of explosive, would average an 
advance of eight and a half feet. 

Every three days they would turn to the 
job of timbering, installing the big creo- 
soted "sets” of British Columbia fir that 
were cut on surface and sent down in 
sections. They would install two or three 
of these sets at a time, hanging six feet 
apart, so that always the timbering kept 
within twenty-five feet of bottom. Govern¬ 
ment regulations allow a maximum of 
forty-five feet. A loose piece of rock 
dropping from the side of an untimbered 
shaft can cause a lot of damage, although 
the men work under a big safety shield 
that follows them downward. 

So from August, 1936. to the end of July, 
1937, the Dome crews sank the big internal 
artery. The amazing part of it is that the 
ordinary day-to-day work of the mine was 
not disturbed. Dome went on hauling 
1.500 tons of ore up Number Three as 
usual from the upper levels. 

Number Six cost about $150 a foot, and 
it is 2.062 feet deep. And while the shaft 
was going down, other miners were 
tunnelling from other workings, tunnelling 
away down under the shaft-sinkers and 
cutting out stations. They would tunnel 
away down and across to the place where 
their surveys told them the new shaft 
would hit the 18th level, and they would 
blast out a big cavern for the station before 



when corns go 
Root* and All 


' l^'O MORE painful corns! No more 
-t^l dangerous old-fashioned paring,that 
only affects the surface of a corn, leaves 
the root to come back bigger and more 
painful than ever! Now it's easy to remove 
corns quickly—safely—root and all! The 
new double-action Blue-Jay method ends 
pain instantly, by removing pressure, then 
in 3 short days the corn lifts out root and 
all (exceptionally stubborn cases may re¬ 
quire a second application). Blue-Jay is 
a tiny medicated plaster. Easy to use. Safe 
—quick-acting—painless. 2 5^ fora pack¬ 
age of 6 . 

At all drug and department stores. 

BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 

• A plug of dead cells root-llke In form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 
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By Beasley’s Wonderful New Air Cushion 

ENDORSED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

Thousands of ruptured people have found 
instant relief from Rupture given by this 
light, easily washed, inflated air cushion. Com¬ 
fortable and cannot slip. Holds rupture gently, 
firmly, affording tissues increased chance of 
re-uniting. You inflate or deflate it to pressure 
you desire. A wonderfully simple but 100% 
effective device- Doctors recommend it. The 
“Lancet”, the great medical paper and the 
Institute of Hygiene endorse it. 

Write for Free Trial Particulars 
BEASLEY’S (Canada) LTD., Dept. 18-E 
60 Front St. W. f Toronto 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 

Millioas of people know that, but Multitudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
arc again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Anti¬ 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
httingin the Ear entirely out of sight. No wires, no 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. Write for booklet and sworn 
statement of the inventor who was himself deaf. 
A. 0. Leonard. Inc., Suita U, Canada Cement Bldg.. Montreal 


For NEXT Summer’s 
Motor Trip—or Hike? 

These little books are crammed with 
practical information that will make 
your holiday trips more enjoyable. Writ¬ 
ten by experienced trippers. 

HIKER’S GUIDE. By Ben Solomon. Prac¬ 
tical hints on a hobby that anyone can 
enjoy. A hiker who really hikes takes us 
into the country. 

MOTOR CAMPING. By Porter Varney. 
This little book is packed with useful, prac¬ 
tical information for motor campers. Where 
and how to go, and what to take. Complete 
plans for making equipment, even to a 
j house trailer. Fully illustrated. 

Mailed Postpaid for 25c a Book 
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